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1841           "Lord Aberdeen then  sent for me, and his first words
-----      were, ' I have now an embassy to offer you, but one, I fear,
^T* 54 which you will not like/ ' Perhaps your lordship will tell MEMOIRS. me wnat ^ '1S>* I replied. c Constantinople,' was his answer. ' With your lordship's permission I will take forty-eight hours to consider it.' He assented, and I took my leave with a resolution to give his offer a calm unprejudiced consideration. There was no positive duty, no imperious necessity to fix me. I had only to determine which course would be the most reasonable in my situation. I consulted no one, and on a careful review of all the circumstances concluded by accepting. Then only did I acquaint my wife with the resolution I had formed, and I gave her the choice of sharing my new banishment, or staying at home. She preferred the former course, and it was finally agreed that I should set out as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, and that I should precede my family, who would follow in a few months. My sole companion on the journey was Mr. Curzon, afterwards Lord Zouche. It caused me no small regret to turn my back on Parliament, and particularly on my constituents at Lynn, who had stood firmly by me during three elections, two of them contested, although I had no opportunities of promoting the local interests, I should have liked to retain my seat, but that could not be, and after a short interval the present Lord Derby became my successor.
" November was well advanced before I started for my foreign destination. I took the route of Paris, Strassburg, Vienna, Gratz and Trieste, at which last place the Devastation, a large steamer, was to meet rne. At Paris I found M. Guizot in power. There was no business to transact between us. My conversation with him was limited to such occasions as a morning visit and a private dinner at his house afforded. His manner was friendly, his tone serious. An amiable trait of character appeared in the affectionate respect he shewed to his mother, an old lady of homely demeanpur, who shared his table and resided under his roof. I had hoped to meet Reshid Pasha, but he was absent, and did not return till after I had left. Princess Lieven was living at Paris. I called and saw her. She gave me an affable reception, and